THE HUNDRED-HEADED HYDRA
results, the immensity and continuity of its effort, we are
inspired by admiration and awe. We can scarcely conceive
of happiness in solitude, without friendship, without
confidence, without love; and it seems to us that the
timorous and distrustful attachment of the King, the
devotion of Father Joseph, the over-eagerness of some
secondary collaborators, were never able to fill Richelieu's
heart. From these sympathies, however deep they might
be, all sensibility was absent; they were intellectual
unions formed in view of a common ideal, exterior to
themselves; but beauty, the fullness of a union between
human beings, is it not precisely in a disinterested character
that they dwell and do not they exist for themselves, without
claiming anything but themselves? Richelieu knew noth-
ing of those attachments of free hearts, or forced himself
to ignore them. His time was too well proportioned, his
work too considerable, to allow himself the luxury of
sentiment. Whilst constructing his breakwater and in-
vesting the rebel city, he was aware that his enemies were
profiting by his absence in efforts to strike at him, and his
couriers informed him that, in the north of Italy, a new
storm was gathering. This was representative of his whole
life: occupied by a pressing task, which claimed all his
genius and all his time, and compelled at the same time
to make his presence and action felt wherever it was
necessary for France to prove herself and claim her rights.
On December 26, 1627, that is to say during the siege
of La Rochelle, the Duke of Mantua, Vincent n de Gonzaga,
died. He left his inheritance, the fiefs of Mantua and
Montferrat, to a French prince, the Due de Nevers,
Charles de Gonzague. An alliance was immediately
formed to prevent the two most powerful strongholds of
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